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fessor, in his role of teacher, is in danger of being 
absorbed by police work and record work; as he 
advances in his profession, the institution comes to 
his rescue by supplying assistants, who must in turn 
be supervised and coordinated. Thus the cost of 
higher education in America is increased per capita 
by this large auxiliary staff, which—since it cannot 
be at the level of competence of the instructor— 
must operate according to fixed rules in the assign- 
ment of unit credits, and the spirit of learning runs 
out into a mechanism with commercial overtones. 

I am not objecting to drudgery: there is no pro- 
fession without drudgery, and the more responsible 
the profession, the greater the amount of drudgery 
willingly assumed for great ends. The Leiden pro- 
fessor has his arduous duty to society in the careful 
individual examination of candidates, a time-con- 
suming and ethically trying process. It is to the 
honor of the American college that the task of 
teaching is taken with such painstaking seriousness. 
But the question has to be raised whether this elab- 
orate process attains its end. 

The end is mental power. And power cannot be 
tested by the ability of any student to answer my 
questions. It must be tested by the ability of the 
student to frame his own questions, and devise his 
own way to an answer. I submit that the American 
nucthod by its very laboriousness for the teaching 
staff is in grave danger of defeating its own end, 
the development of power in the student. 


Professor and Student 


I was first impressed and then somewhat appalled 
by the extreme politeness of the Dutch student. 
He was in his seat before I entered the lecture room: 
that was as it should be. But he insisted that I 
should leave the room before he stirred from his 
seat: and this troubled me, because one of the pleas- 
ures attending lecturing in America is the gathering 
of students around the desk, after the close, for 
informal discussion. In Holland this was out of 
order: and neither could I induce my student-hearers 
to interrupt the lecture with questions, or with signs 
that I was not being understood. I remain amazed 
at the capacity of Dutch students to follow lectures 
in English: I know of no other European country in 
which this is true to such a high degree. But I am 
sure there were difficulties, and I hoped for liberal 
interruptions: but the students were too courteous! 

It therefore became an early problem, how to 
secure some give-and-take between student and 
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teacher. There were of course the office hours, ang 
many a pleasant memory attaches to the beautify! 
room on the Rapenburg which the university put g 
my disposal. But the real answer I found in th 
unique Dutch institution of the “dispuut.” 

The dispuut faintly resembles what we call , 
“seminar”; but there is this radical difference. Th 





seminar is the professor’s enterprise; the dispuut jj 


Re: 


& 


and 


the student’s enterprise. The membership is def .mall 
termined by the students, the officers are chosen byf our |i 
them; they create their own program—with consulta] The 


tion of the professor in whose course the dispuut js 
formed; they write their own essays. The professo 
is allowed to be present at their gatherings, and he 
is requested to comment on the papers read—not at 
too great length; and the students join in the discus. 
sion. Tea and cakes are likely to be served as: 
break in the 2- or 3-hour evening sessions. Here i 
the real meeting of minds. And here is the red 
development of power; for here you see the natura 
evolution of the student’s own process of inquiry, 
and the professor is relegated to his normally second. 
ary and auxiliary role. 

In the dispuut, 77 to dikaion, ““What is Justice?”, 
formed in connection with my college [course] on 
philosophy of law, the essays were written in English, 
and discussed in English by the students, in careful 
consideration of my incapacity in Dutch. My dear 
friend and colleague, Professor Langemeier, wa 
always at my side to aid in explanations. Th 
memories of those evenings together are very prt 
cious. The work of deciding on dates for meetings 
and the places, and the number of papers we couli 
consider in an evening—always over-estimated- 
brought me into close association with the student 
officers; I gained great respect for the care and 
dignity and perfection with which they did their 
parts. I shall never forget them, nor the edifice 
they built, and which we enjoyed together, the dis 
puut 77 to dikaion. 

I am convinced that this idea could with profit be 
spread to other lands, especially to our own; thougl 
whether the union of skill, maturity of purpose, per 
sistence under difficulty, organizing capacity, a 
friendliness exist in the right proportion elsewher 
than in Holland is to me a matter of doubt. 


(Note: Readers interested in having the entire ab 
dress may apply to the Secretary, Netherland-A merits 
University League, Box 59, Philosophy Hall, Columbis 
University, New York 27, N. Y.) 


HIGHER EDUCATION, January 15, 195) 
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Research Intern Program in Agriculture 


HE RESEARCH INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 
of the United States Department of Agriculture 
and the land-grant colleges and universities is a 


8 def small but promising move toward filling the gaps in 
en byl our limited reserve of technically trained personnel. 
sultal The program is designed as a cooperative effort to 
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bolster these technical and research reserves through 
the use of the Department’s facilities. Under it 
qualified graduate students and faculty members are 
ofered an opportunity to do practical service under 
the direction of outstanding research scientists. 


Need for a Program 


One of the frankest estimates of the over-all prob- 


tural lem appears in the 1947 report of President Tru- 
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man’s Scientific Research Board. Asked to survey 
national scientific resources in men and money and 
to appraise the training of scientific personnel, the 
board reported that the major deficits were in man- 
power shortages, especially among those engaged in 
scientific research and technical development or 
teaching. Only 137,000 persons were reported to be 


’ deat in such work, while the entire pool of scientific per- 
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sonnel amounted to 750,000 or one-half of 1 percent 
of our population. 

Further data reported by the board showed that 
universities and the Government have been more 
severely restricted than industry by shortages in 
trained manpower. Universities, hit hardest, have 
been placed in a most disadvantageous position be- 
cause of their inability to fulfill their role as sources 
of trained personnel. Many Government agencies 
have vacancies in their scientific staffs, and some 
shortages are so severe that certain programs cannot 
be undertaken. 


For such reasons an internship arrangement be- 
tween Government and educational institutions is 
particularly useful, not only as a physical means of 
filling gaps, but as a basis of further rapport between 
Government and outstanding graduate students and 
faculty members in the colleges and universities. 
Seeing Civil Service from the inside is becoming a 
more vital complement to a full education in a 





*Staff member, Graduate School, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. 
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society rubbing shoulders with Government at an 
increasing number of points. 


Origin of Idea 


The Research Intern Program was developed co- 
operatively by the Association of Land-Grant Col- 
leges and Universities and the Department and its 
Graduate School, though it is under the guidance of 
the Department of Agriculture’s Director of Person- 
nel, T. Roy Reid. The idea was first recommended 
to the Graduate School some years ago by its com- 
mittee on biological sciences. With some alterations 
it was submitted to and approved by the Graduate 
Council of the Association of Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities and by its Senate in late 1947. 


Operation of the Program 


In a memorandum issued April 12, 1948, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture outlined the idea and appointed 
a committee to develop procedures for carrying out 
the cooperative program. The members of this 
committee are strategically selected from those 
agencies in the Department which specifically work 
out the exchange with cooperating institutions. The 
chairman is Rhett Y. Winters, of the Agricultural 
Research Administration. 

Each year cooperating colleges and universities 
nominate candidates for particular positions. The 
Civil Service Commission has provided authority for 
excepted appointment in “Professional and subpro- 
fessional positions in the field of research when filled 
by graduate students at accredited colleges or uni- 
versities.” There is a provision that such research 
work is to be used by the student as a basis for secur- 
ing certain academic credit toward a graduate de- 
gree. The total employment in any one case is not 
to exceed 1 year, unless extended by the Commission, 
and employment may be continued under this pro- 
vision only so long as these conditions are met. The 
total number of positions to be filled under the 
special arrangement may not exceed 100 at any one 
time. 

Authority for the appointment of faculty members 
specifies that scientific and professional positions 
may be filled for a time not to exceed 120 days in the 
course of 1 year in any individual case, and the total 
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number of appointments may not exceed 25 at any 
one time. 


Appointments 


Because of the special limitations and the interests 
of both the participating schools and the agencies 
involved, a written agreement is essential before 
each appointment is made. This may be in the form 
of a contract or it may consist of the exchange of 
correspondence negotiating the arrangement. In- 
formation describing the particular positions avail- 
able is submitted to the universities in due time to 
make known the openings and to aid in the selection 
of candidates. 

Nominations are then made and submitted to the 
Office of Personnel, which in turn submits them to 
the agencies in the Department. Last year, the first 
of the program, 13 institutions submitted 19 nomina- 
tions for the 55 internships available. A total of 7 
nominations were accepted. 


In the Public Interest 


Growing interest and cooperation indicate that the 
program will be considerably expanded in 1950. 
Cooperation of a less organized nature between the 
Department and educational institutions has a long 
and fruitful heritage. A sound expansion of the 
intern program will fit into this pattern of public 
service. Moreover, it is in the fullest sense con- 
tributing toward one of the Hoover Commission 
recommendations which emphasizes that greater at- 
tention be paid to the vital business of bringing out- 
standing young men and women into the Federal 
service. 





Consultation in Nursing Education 


Tue RussEtt SaceE FounpatTIon, in recognition of 
an important social need as emphasized by the wide 
interest in Esther Lucile Brown’s book “Nursing 
for the Future,” is offering a consultation service in 
the field of collegiate nursing education to colleges 
and universities requesting it. Miss Margaret 
Bridgman, dean of Skidmore College, has become a 
member of the staff of the foundation for a 2-year 
period on a leave of absence from the college. In- 
stitutions of higher education considering the 
strengthening or establishment of programs in nurs- 
ing and wishing her services as a consultant should 
address requests to her at the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

The idea of the foundation in undertaking this 
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project was that a consultant with a liberal ay 
background and experience in college administrati 
combined with a long-standing interest in nursiy 

education might make a useful contribution to th 

discussion of proposed programs in conjunction wit 

the advice of members of the nursing professing ‘T‘E 
Dean Bridgman is thoroughly familiar with ¢ t 
problems of coordinating academic and clinical edyf and n 
cation through her association with the developmey py G 
of the department of nursing at Skidmore Colleg# basic 
She has prepared for her work as consultant by visi, cen 
ing collegiate schools of nursing of varied types, bg Hono 
conferring with many leaders in the profession, ang, sta 
by studying current literature in the field. She with 
ready to share with college administrators apf 
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faculties information and suggestions pertinent ” 
local situations, so far as time and the planning¢ In 
her itinerary allow. 7 
Higher education is increasingly aware of its _ 
sponsibility for providing adequate programs to p Ca 
pare nurses for the professional functions so essenti Thay 
in expanding health services. It realizes that sud tend 
preparation must provide a base for advanced sp at he 
cialization and the development of highly qualifie ~ 
personnel for clinical, administrative, and teachiy . 
responsibilities in hospitals, community agencies, ami acad 
schools of nursing. However, the needs of the pr @ he 
fession and of the public will not be served by th are 
mere multiplication of college programs. Ther N 
should be careful consideration of regional situation Hons 
in terms of the availability of excellent medicalg !**" 
hospital, and public health resources for profession cf 
education and of potential student enrollment. lt u 
other primary consideration should be the procw and 
ment of qualified faculties to conduct profession thing 
courses on a senior college level based on genenil ty 
education and a sound foundation in the biological Purp 


physical, and health sciences, sociology, psychology} T| 
and communication skills. Wes 





Howard University Players 


Tue Howarp Prayers of Howard University have whic 
returned from a trip to Europe during which they} prin 
gave dramatic productions in Norway, SwedetJof n 
Denmark, and Germany. The company includeijapar 
21 students and 3 members of the universityifof s 
drama faculty. It was financed through the offict} the 
of the Norwegian cultural attaché and through com icti 
tributions of a private supporter of the Americalf invi 
theater. - 


HIGHER EDUCATION, January 15, 195 Tol 
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to th By THE HONOR COMMITTEE OF THE ACADEMY* 
mn. Wit} 

fessiog "T‘HE HONOR SYSTEM which exists today at Principles and Application 

th ty 4 the United States Military Academy is both old The Honor System is not just a set of rules but, as 








al edi and new. While it was officially recognized in 1922 
pmew by General MacArthur, then superintendent, the 
olleg§ basic principles and traditions of honor date back 
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acentury and a half. Through all these years the 
Honor System has grown and has now attained 
a stature where officer and cadet alike cherish it 
with a respect amounting to a veneration. 


Origin and Development 

In 1816 Capt. Alden Partridge, superintendent, 
dismissed one cadet for lying concerning the cadet’s 
presence at a tavern brawl in a nearby locality. 

Captain Partridge’s successor, Col. Slyvannus 
seul Thayer, ‘““The Father of the Academy” and superin- 
ta tendent for 16 years, was very active in the field 
Jd a ofhonor. He interpreted honor for the cadets and 
when necessary warned offenders. He was able to 
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caching OBVince the cadets that certain practices in their 
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eal academics were not compatible with a high sense 
; ’ it 






of honor and thus took another step forward in the 
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“7 development of the honor system of today. 
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Numerous other instances of appearance of the 
Honor System in the daily life of a cadet through the 
years might be cited to show its growth and charac- 
ter. However, suffice it to say, they do exist. Now 
lt us turn from the past to matters of the present 
and see how the Honor System is a real, living 
thing—a spirit in the mind of every cadet, and 
} governing their daily lives now and after graduation. 


rocu 
$ S10Na. 


gen 
logical} Purpose 
hologit. The purpose of the Honor System, as it exists at 
West Point, is twofold. First it is to instill, further, 
and maturely develop the love and respect for the 
highest principles of honesty and integrity and to 
further impart, or at least bring out, the courage 
y haviwhich it takes to live uncompromisingly by those 
h the} principles. Secondly, the system serves the function 
wedei,j of making life at the Military Academy a little bit 
cluded} apart from other communal life in the greater feeling 
ersity'}of security and well-being which naturally follows 
© office} the conviction that honesty is the keynote of all the 
th cotfctions of cadets and that property is held almost 
nericat} inviolate. 





*Cadet Nathaniel A. Gallagher, chairman, 
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mentioned before, a spirit in the mind of each cadet 
at the Military Academy. The principles upon 
which it rests may be reduced simply to the fact 
that a cadet will not lie, cheat, or steal. These are 
embodied in the six general principles set forth in 
the Honor System as follows: (1) Lying, quibbling, 
evasive statements, or technicalities in order to 
shield guilt or defeat the spirit of justice will not be 
tolerated—the system demands courageous and 
fearless honesty in setting forth the truth regardless 
of consequences; (2) a cadet who intentionally 
violates the Honor System should resign at once as 
there is no place in the corps or in the service for 
anyone who cannot abide by the principles of the 
Honor System, and offenders are never granted 
immunity; (3) anything to which a man signs his 
name means irrevocably what is said, both as to 
letter and spirit; (4) no intentional dishonesty will be 
condoned; (5) every man is honor bound to report 
any breach of honor which comes to his attention; 
and (6) the corps, individually and collectively, is 
the guardian of its Honor System. 

The applications of the Honor System to the daily 
life of a cadet are numerous. From early morning, 
when reports are rendered at reveille, until the 
“all right” at taps inspection, the Honor System is 
an integral part of cadet life. Reports whenever 
they are given are accurate; official statements are 
always correct. No one takes unfair advantage of 
another in academic work. Whenever a man signs 
out for a privilege, he gives his word that he will 
comply with certain conditions in return for that 
privilege. Absences from rooms are accounted for 
during required times by means of marking absence 
cards which, in effect, are official statements. These 
and other applications stem from the simple spirit of 
the Honor System which demands fearless honesty 
in all dealings. 


Strength and Influence 


The Honor System and the reasons behind its 
lasting influence can best be illustrated by the follow- 
ing remarks of Gen. Douglas MacArthur made in 
June 1921. 
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In this century-old democracy of the cadet body, tradition has 
developed a group pride for the honor of the corps which is 
responsible for the maintenance of the high standards of individual 
conduct. Under its inspiration each cadet not only models his 
own conduct along high standards, but is jealous of the actions 
of every other member insofar as those actions relate to the repu- 
tation or well-being of the whole. An unwritten code imposes an 
obligation on the part of each member of the corps to report 
voluntarily, even to the disregard of personal friendship, any 
deception or falsehood. The code, with its rigid high standards, 
has developed spontaneously from the experience of generations 
of cadets, so that the corps painstakingly models its own life and 
conduct. It is not the result of a disciplinary system imposed 
from above, but of the better discipline emanating from within 
the student body itself. Without this pride in the honor of the 
corps, and its omnipresent influence upon every thought and act 
of the cadets, the authorities could shape but crudely and ineffec- 
tively that character so necessary to the graduate. 

The Honor System without the support of every 
cadet at the Academy would soon fail. It is the firm 
conviction, an intense loyalty, almost a reverence 
attached to it by every cadet that makes it work. 
The Honor System is placed above everything else. 
It is bigger than any man or group of men. Personal 
feelings, strong friendships, class distinctions, do 
not enter into the upholding of the Honor System. 
Every cadet realizes his dual obligation to it; an 
obligation to himself to abide by it; and an obligation 
to the corps to report violations of the Honor Sys- 
tem. The Honor System is the blending of the 
feelings within each individual into a strong spirit of 


honesty that is cherished as a group effort. 


Honor Committee 


In order to implement the Honor System, the 
corps elects representatives from each of the 24 
companies. ‘Those men have the confidence of the 
companies they represent and, as a small group, 
can carry out more efficiently the administration of 
the Honor System. They are charged with the 
following duties: (1) To keep alive in the corps the 
principles of the Honor System and to transmit 
them from class to class; (2) to assure among cadets 
an appreciation and understanding of the principles 
and standards of honor in the corps; (3) to guard 
against the birth of practices inconsistent with the 
Honor System; (4) to inquire into irregularities of 
conduct, personal or official, on the part of members 
of the corps, that may be in violation of the principle 
of honor; (5) when, in its opinion, such irregularities 
warrant remedial action, to report the facts to the 
Commandant of Cadets; and (6) when, in its opin- 
ion, irregularities relating to those principles require 
interpretation, to consult the Commandant of 
Cadets. 

The purpose and duties of the Honor Committee 
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are not disciplinary, nor does the Honor Committee 
have authority to punish. Its functions are instruc. 
tional, investigative, and advisory. In the matter 
of handling honor violations, the committee acts 
as a grand jury reporting the facts of the violation 
to the Commandant of Cadets. In the performance 
of their duties, the members of the committee do 
not place themselves above any moral or legal laws 
but act under the guiding principles of the Honor 
System and the feelings of the members of the 
Corps of Cadets. 


Indoctrination 


The new cadet immediately upon his arrival at 
the Academy is instructed in the fundamentals 
of the Honor System. ‘The cadets of the first class 
detail insist on strict honesty of statements by the 
new cadet from the very outset. Then, as early 
in the training as is possible, formal lectures are 
presented to the new fourth class, which carefully 
outline both the general principles and the specific 
application of the system to life as a cadet. Every 
effort is made to make these lectures as compre 
hensive and as understandable as the Honor Com- 
mittee can possibly make them. The formal lec 
tures are supplemented by informal conferences 
held with each company of fourth classmen by its 
own Honor Representative. Throughout the aca 
demic year, informal conferences with all classes are 
held within each company to explain the system 
and keep its basic principles uppermost in their 
minds. Matters which have been acted upon by 
the committee are also brought out in these confer 
ences. It is through this medium that the Conm- 
mittee not only maintains the system “untarnished 
and unsullied” but endeavors to “internalize” the 
precepts of the Honor System in each cadet. 


In Conclusion 


In conclusion an interesting testimony to the 
Honor System at West Point is the statement of 
former Secretary of War Newton D. Baker in 4 
letter to the chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs. It follows: 


Men may be inexact or even untruthful, in ordinary mattefs, 
and suffer as a consequence only the disesteem of their associates, 
or even the inconveniences of unfavorable litigation, but the 
inexact or untruthful soldier trifles with the lives of his fellowmen, 
and the honor of his government; and it is, therefore, no matter 
idle pride, but rather of stern disciplinary necessity that ma 
West Point require of her students a character for trustworthiness 
which knows no evasions. In the final analysis of the West Point 
product, character is the most precious component. 


HIGHER EDUCATION, January 15, 1950 
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Middlebury College Graduate School of French in France 


OR MANY YEARS American graduate students 

going to France have been bewildered by the dis- 
similarity between French and American universities. 
Courses of instruction are offered, not as separate 
units, each with its own final examination, but as 
parts of the total program preparing the students 
for an examination, often competitive, at the end 
of a year, or perhaps two. No attendance records 
are kept; little guidance is given to the pupil for his 
study outside of class. The programs required for 
the national examinations do not ordinarily corre- 
spond to an American student’s needs or interests. 
At the end of the year, whatever official recognition 
of his study he may have been able to secure is not 
usually recognized by American universities or school 
boards. Middlebury College has attempted to pro- 
vide a solution for the problem presented. 


Arrangements for the School 


A limited group of graduate students of French 
were prepared by a preliminary summer of study at 
Middlebury College and then enrolled during Oc- 
tober 1949 in various institutes or branches of the 
University of Paris. They will spend the academic 
year, until the middle of June 1950, in a coordinated 
program of advanced instruction on French linguis- 
tics, phonetics, literature, history, institutions, and 
culture. The work is being done under the close 
personal supervision of a resident representative of 
Middlebury College. At the close of the year final 
examinations, according to the American system, 
will be administered there by the French professors 
under his direction, and the successful candidates 
will receive the Middlebury College master of arts 
degree. 

Special arrangements were made with the various 
schools or institutes of the University of Paris; and 
the students are enrolled by special agreement in the 
Ecole de Preparation et de Perfectionnement, the 
Institut de Phonetique, the Institut d’Etudes Poli- 
tiques, the Ecole du Louvre, the Institut Britan- 
nique, and other branches. 

The initial organization of the school was made 
possible by a grant from the Carnegie Corporation, 
but the program is now self-supporting. The stu- 
dents pay a reasonable tuition fee to Middlebury 
College, which covers all tuition fees and academic 
expenses in Paris. 
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The headquarters of the school are at Reid Hall, 
4 rue de Chevreuse, Paris, which is also the head- 
quarters of the Junior Year in France groups, about 
5 minutes’ walk from the Sorbonne. The students 
do not live at Reid Hall, however, but make their 
own arrangements for board and room in the city. 


Students Enrolled 


Forty-four American students are now studying 
at the University of Paris under the Middlebury 
Graduate School of French in France. They have 
come from numerous colleges in the United States. 
Twenty-four of the students are men, 20 are women. 
One of the men is an Army officer, under orders to 
prepare himself to serve as an instructor in French 
at the United States Military Academy. The ex- 
penses of nine of these students are covered by Ful- 
bright grants. Four of the group received French 
Government scholarships; one holds a full fellow- 
ship from the American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties; one has a Boston Globe fellowship of $1,000. 
Sixteen students are enrolled in the school under the 
GI bill of rights. About half of the group have 
taught French in preparatory schools or in colleges; 
the rest are recent graduates, preparing for teaching, 
library service, international trade, or other work. 





Institutes for College Business Officers 


THE FIRST MEETING Of what is expected to be a series 
of annual institutes for business officers of colleges 
and universities in the southern region was held in 
Atlanta, Ga., on November 16-19 under the sponsor- 
ship of the Southern Association of College and Uni- 
versity Business Officers. The purpose of these in- 
stitutes is to provide short periods of in-service 
education for college business managers. 

The institute at Atlanta first considered such 
general topics as Economic and Social Forces and 
the Financing of Higher Education in the South, 
Business and Industry as Related to Business Man- 
agement of Colleges, and Current Trends in Higher 
Education and Their Effect on College Business 
Offices. Then attention was given to budgets, 
college bookstores, food-service operations, personnel 
management, and purchasing problems. 

Operating as a series of panel-discussion groups, 
the institute provided an opportunity for business 
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officers to discuss their common problems in greater 
detail than usually is possible at annual conventions. 
Most of the panel participants were officers from the 
southern institutions, although a few from outside 
the field served as special consultants. 

The effectiveness of the workshop type of meeting 
was fully demonstrated at the Atlanta Institute. 





Regional Planning in New England 


REGIONAL PLANNING has been accepted in principle 
by six New England land-grant colleges and univer- 
sities. The institutions banded together for this 
purpose are the University of Connecticut, the 
University of Maine, the University of Massachu- 
setts, the University of New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island State College, and the University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural College. A report favoring 
regional planning was adopted by the presidents of 
these six New England land-grant colleges at a 
meeting in Boston in February 1948.' | The report 
was subsequently adopted in principle by the boards 
of control of the respective institutions. 

Implementation of the plan has, however, been 
slow. ‘This may in part be the result of changes in 
membership of the boards of control and in top 
administrative positions within the institutions since 
the report was adopted. 

The 1948 report suggested five areas in which 
regional planning might be undertaken. Because 
of the common applicability of the agricultural prob- 
lems under study by the six experiment stations, it 
was proposed that a close degree of cooperation be 
maintained between these agencies in the several 
States to insure that no funds or energies be wasted 
in unnecessary duplication of investigation. The 
frequent exchange of research data and perhaps of 
research personnel, and further mutual agreement as 
to areas of study, would, it was held, result in great 
benefits to the individual States and to the region as 
a whole. 

The report further stated that the number of 
students in each institution was too small (combined 
1948-49 enrollment, 25,303) to make it possible for 
each State to provide all the specialized educational 
training that is needed for its individual citizens. It 
was proposed, therefore, that “‘in planning the expan- 


1 The Functions, Programs and Needs of the University of Con- 


necticut (University of Connecticut Bulletin, Vol. 44, No. 3, 
December 1948) pp. 26-28. 
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sion of already existing curricula, and in the institu- 
tion of new curricula, consultation be had with the 
other institutions of the group so that the program 
can be planned on a regional basis.” The areas in 
which such cooperative planning was contemplated 
are: medicine, nursing, dentistry, veterinary medi- 
cine, forestry and the utilization of forest products, 
landscape architecture, law, pharmacy, social service, 
government service, journalism, and other profes- 
sional and graduate fields. The report further pro- 
posed that “if, after the study of the needs of the 
area for a particular type of specialized education, 
such a program should be instituted in one of the six 
institutions, it should be the policy of the institutions 
to provide preferential admission for the residents of 
the other States in the region, so that the services 
rendered will benefit the entire region and not neces- 
sitate duplicate programs in the other institutions.” 

A third area in which regional cooperation is con- 
sidered desirable is that of library service. Since the 
use by faculty and students of highly specialized and 
technical publications is slight but nevertheless 
necessary, interlibrary cooperation and an inter- 
library loan service were suggested as promising 
benefits to all institutions and a significant saving to 
each. 

To offset the tendency toward provincialism of a 
State supported institution which must of necessity 
give priority to residents of the State, it was proposed 
that a program of exchange of faculty members and 
students be instituted. Such an exchange, it was 
hoped, would decrease the provincialism of the 
institutions without in any way impairing their 
ability to care for the residents of their respective 
States. 

The fifth area listed for regional planning and 
cooperation is that of student activities. As stated 
in their report, the presidents of the New England 
land-grant colleges believed that “the students at- 
tending the six institutions have a great deal in 
common in that they represent a cross section of the 
State’s population to a far greater degree than do the 
students in a private institution. Cooperation 
between institutions in arranging for relations in the 
various student activities should be fruitful. The 
organization and the program of the Yankee Con- 
ference intend to provide these relations in the field 
of athletic competition. Similar relations should be 
established in other fields of student activities such 
as debate, music, student government, and student 
cultural programs.” 
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Fellowships for Prospective College Teachers 


O ENCOURAGE first-rate graduate students 

to specialize in organic chemistry, atomic fission, 
plant diseases, the history of the French Revolution, 
or foreign trade, universities establish fellowships. 
This custom has existed for decades. If any spe- 
cialty is regarded as distinctly important, graduate 
schools usually succeed in securing funds to support 
fellowships in that specialty. 

College teaching has not been regarded as such a 
specialty. College teachers have been regarded as 
specialists in a subject-matter field. A person well 
educated in a given subject has been held, by and 
large, to be prepared to teach that subject. There 
has not been a profession of college teaching. Schol- 
ars have engaged in teaching, but little attention has 
been given by the graduate school to the problem of 
fitting these scholars for their teaching responsi- 
bilities. 


Fellowships in College Teaching 


In recent years, among other influences, pressures 
from the undergraduate colleges have brought to 
graduate schools increasing recognition of the pro- 
fessional status of college teaching. Changes in the 
requirements for the doctor of philosophy degree in 
the interest of prospective college teachers, courses 
in the science and art of college teaching, and im- 
proved apprenticeship in college teaching have been 
incorporated in graduate schools here and there 
throughout the country. 

But of all the steps taken to enhance the prestige 
of college teaching as a profession, probably none is 
more significant than the establishment of fellow- 
ships for prospective college teachers. Such fellow- 
ships have been created during recent years in at 
least the following universities: Princeton University, 
the University of Chicago, Syracuse University, and 
the University of Oregon. The maintenance of such 
fellowships is important not so much because of the 
influence they have in leading a few competent 
graduate students to prepare for college teaching, 
but because of the recognition they assure for college 
teaching as a calling believed by graduate schools 
to be worthy of the best talent and requiring special 
preparation. As soon as such recognition is granted 
by a given graduate school, two things are bound to 
follow: (1) Students who want to prepare to teach 
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can feel the same pride as students in other special- 
ties, and (2) the graduate school will examine care- 
fully the program it offers to prepare for teaching. 
There is widespread interest, therefore, in the pro- 
visions made for these fellowships in the universities 
named. Brief descriptions follow. 


Woodrow Wilson Fellowships 
The Woodrow Wilson Fellowships for men of 


promise as scholars and teachers at Princeton are 
administered by a special faculty committee inter- 
ested in the selection and development of good col- 
lege teachers as well as other scholars. Fellowships 
are awarded normally only on nomination by persons 
in responsible positions in higher education. 

In addition to the normal criteria for selection, 
such as letters of recommendation, transcripts of 
college records, etc., the chairman of the committee 
and one other member hold a lengthy interview with 
each candidate. By watching the subsequent per- 
formance of the fellows, the committee members 
gain more than average insight into the qualities 
which enter into the make-up of a good college 
teacher. 


Chicago's Teaching Scholarships 


Each year the dean of students of the University 
of Chicago writes a letter to the presidents of several 
hundred accredited liberal arts colleges inviting them 
to nominate their top-ranking senior who plans to 
enter college teaching. If the college so addressed 
nominates a candidate, the student so named may 
apply for 1 of the 10 graduate teaching scholarships. 
The names of the students finally chosen by the 
university committee appear in the spring fellowship 
announcements. 

The plan serves to dramatize both on the Chicago 
campus and among the colleges submitting candi- 
dates, the fact that college teaching is an important 
career calling for special aptitudes and special prep- 
aration. 


Fellowships at Syracuse 


The graduate faculty at Syracuse University has 
adopted three curriculums for the preparation of 
college teachers; one in sciences, one in social 
sciences, and one in humanities. These involve, 
among other features, curriculum requirements much 
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broader than the customary departmental special- 
ization. 

To emphasize further the university’s interest in 
planning for such special work for prospective college 
teachers, the university established nine fellowships 
for graduate students preparing for college teaching, 
three in each of the broad areas named above. 


Oregon's Fellowships 


The University of Oregon has recently announced 
the establishment of five fellowships as a part of 
its program for the preparation of college teachers 
in the social sciences. The program involves funda- 
mental changes in the requirements for a doctor of 
philosophy degree, and the fellowships will serve to 
emphasize the university’s interest in professionaliz- 
ing the preparation of college teachers. 

There may be other universities which maintain 
such fellowships, but even these four—east central 
and west—make an encouraging start toward an 
important end. 





Summer Session Enrollments, 1948 
and 1949 


APPROXIMATELY 936,000 students were enrolled in 
the 1,207 higher educational institutions offering 
summer work in 1949, according to surveys of the 
1948 and 1949 summer session enrollments recently 
completed by the Research and Statistical Service 
of the Office of Education.! The total number of 
students reported attending the 1949 summer session 
is about 0.3 percent higher than the number re- 
ported in 1948. Although almost a_ half-million 
more students were enrolled in the 1949 summer ses- 
sions than in the prewar summer of 1939, the upsurge 
in the number of summer students, as compared to 
prewar highs, is not as great as in the regular sessions. 

The slight increase in the summer enrollment of 
1949 over that of 1948 was not, however, uniform 
among the different types of institutions. Universi- 
ties, colleges, and professional schools with a 1949 
enrollment of almost 723,000 showed a drop of over 
6,500 students below the 1948 figure. This was 
more than offset by an almost 4-percent increase 
recorded by teachers colleges and an approximately 
11-percent increase for junior colleges. 





1 Summer Session Enrollments in Higher Ecucational [nstitutions, 1948 and 1949 
1949. 31 p.Mimeo. (Office of Education, Circular No. 261.) Copies may be 
had on request. 
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The summer session enrollment of veterans showed 
a sharp decline in the l-year period covered by the 
surveys. The drop, expected on the basis of the 
rapidly declining veteran enrollment in the regular 
sessions, was recorded for all types of higher educa- 
tional institutions. The drop in veteran enrollment 
for all institutions between the summers of 1948 and 
1949 was 13.4 percent; universities, colleges, and 
professional schools showed a decrease of 14.6 per- 
cent; Negro institutions a decrease of 11.4 percent; 
teachers colleges and junior colleges, decreases of 
8.1 and 5.1 percent, respectively. 

A comparison of the 1949 summer session enroll- 
ment with the enrollment for the academic year 
1948-49 reveals that the percentage of women stu- 
dents attending during the summer is greater than 
that for the men. Approximately one-half as many 
women attended during the summer of 1949 as during 
the preceding academic year; the corresponding 
figure for the men is about one-third. The surveys 
further revealed that the excess in enrollment in the 
privately controlled institutions over that in the 
publicly controlled institutions during the academic 
year 1948-49 was reversed during the 1949 summer 
session with approximately 520,000 students enrolled 
in the public institutions and 416,000 in the private 
ones. 





Syracuse University Studies Small 
Business 


By coMBINING the “live” case method with discus 
sion by a panel of active business executives, mem- 
bers of the staff of the College of Business Adminis- 
tration of Syracuse University recently conducted a 
successful 1-day session on the problems of small 
business. 

About 70 members of local wholesale firms, banks, 
trade associations, and management firms and others 
interested in managing and dealing with small busi 
ness participated in a program entitled ‘Today's 
Crisis in Small Business.” The feature of the pro 
gram was a panel discussion centered on two actual 
business cases involving varied management prob 
lems in finance, credit, purchasing, and selling. 

The group was made up of men from local business 
firms, in the fields of credit, banking, purchasing, and 
wholesaling and two university staff members in the 
fields of management and finance. 
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School of Industrial Administration 


THE CaRNEGIE INsTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY has ad- 
mitted six specially selected students for graduate 
study in industrial administration. This action is 
preliminary to the formal opening in September 1950 
of the Graduate School of Industrial Organization 
founded by a $6,000,000 gift from the W. L. and May 
T. Mellon Foundation. The school was opened on 
an experimental basis in the fall of 1949. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Annotations by Elizabeth N. Layton 
Research Assistant 
Higher Education Division 














Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 


Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Statistical Summary of Higher Education, 1947-48: 
Faculty, Students, and Degrees in Higher Education, 
1947-48, by Henry G. Badger. Research and Sta- 
tistical Service Circular No. 263, November 1949: 
4p. Proc. Free. 

Presents a statistical summary of the faculty employed, students 
enrolled, and degrees conferred at institutions of higher education 


in the United States, in 1947-48. For comparison, grand totals 
for 1945-46 are also included. 


The Structure of State Departments of Education, 
by Fred F. Beach and Andrew H. Gibbs. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1949. 81 p. 
(Misc. No. 10.) 40 cents. 

The first of several studies included in the 3-year project of the 
National Council of Chief State School Officers, involving the 
structure, services, personnel, and financing of State departments 
of education; provides information about the existing State or- 
ganization for elementary and secondary education which con- 
cerns State boards of education, chief State school officers, and 
State departments of education. 


Summer Session Enrollment in Higher Educational 
Institutions, 1948 and 1949, by Robert C. Story. 
Washington, D. C., the Office, October 13, 1949. 
31 p. Multilith. (Circular No. 261.) Free. 
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Findings of this report are based on two surveys of summer 
session enrollment; the first covering the summer of 1948; the 
second, the summer of 1949. Tables in the report give total 
summer session enrollments since 1939; for 1948 and 1949, tables 
show summer session enrollments by type of institution, students 
attending college for the first time, veteran enrollment, enrollments 
in publicly and privately controlled institutions, enrollments ac- 
cording to sex, and enrollments by States. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Veterans Administration. Vocational Rehabilitation 
and Education. Washington 25, D. C., Veterans 
Administration, Office of the Assistant Adminis- 
trator for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education. 
Information Bulletin, 7-9, September 29, 1949. 
20 p. Limited supply free. 

A summary of the characteristics (age, race, sex, dependency, 
and educational level) of Public Law 346 trainees, based on data 
from regular monthly reports and special tabulations prepared by 


regional offices, and on a 1-percent sample of punched-card records 
representing veterans in training and in a terminated status on 


November 30, 1948. 





. Vocational Rehabilitation and Education. 
Washington 25, D. C., Veterans’ Administration, 
Office of the Assistant Administrator for Vocational 
Rehabilitation and Education. Information Bulletin, 
7-11, November 8, 1949. 10 p. Limited supply 
free. 

A summary of the characteristics (age, sex, race, dependency, 
degree of disability) of disabled veterans who have enrolled under 
the vocational rehabilitation act, Public Law 16, as amended, as of 
November 30, 1948. Data based on regular monthly reports, 
special tabulations, and 44,856 punched cards representing ap- 


proximately 10 percent of the veterans in training or in a termi- 
nated status under this law. 


Department of the Army. The Army School 
Catalog. Washington 25, D. C. The Department 
of the Army, July 1949. 407 p. (Department of 
the Army Pamphlet 20-21.) Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office. $1. (Paper.) 


Designed as a ready reference to courses of instruction for 
officer and enlisted personnel taught in Army service schools, 
Includes names, descriptions, locations, and prerequisites of 
courses. 


U. S. Department of State. Trading Ideas With 
the World: International Educational and Technical 
Exchange. Report of the United States Advisory 
Commission on Educational Exchange, March 31, 
1949. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1949. 88 pp. 55 cents. 

A report of the educational and technical education program 
carried out under the United States Information and Educational 
Exchange Act of 1948 (Public Law 402 of the 80th Cong.). Pro- 


vides answers to such questions as: Why should we trade ideas 
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with the world? How can we trade ideas? Has the United 
States an official program for exchanging ideas with other coun- 
tries? Is this a United States program only? In what ways do 
the other countries cooperate? What does the United States 
Government do in this field? Are the Government’s operations 
world wide? Should it operate on a world-wide basis? The publi- 
cation is illustrated to show ways in which the United States is 
cooperating in many countries with American libraries, cultural 
centers, and the like. Appendix contains chart showing distribu- 
tion of United States program funds during fiscal year 1948; 
general administration of the exchange program; reviews various 
types of exchange programs; and shows educational and technical 
activities by area and country. A world map indicates posts 
where foreign service officers of the United States are assigned to 
information and educational exchange operations. 


Non-Government Publications 


A Calendar of Campus Activities, by John H. 
McCoy. Santa Ana Printing Company. Santa 
Ana, Calif., July 1949. 35 p. Illus. $2.50. 
(Order from John H. McCoy, 1207 Louis Street, 
Santa Ana, Calif.) 

Day-by-day suggestions for a balanced program of public rela- 
tions during the school year. Contains bibliographies on public 
relations and fund work and alumni activities. 


Educational Opportunities for Women at Purdue. 
Lafayette, Ind. Purdue University, May 1949. 
68 p. (Bulletin of Purdue University, Vol. XLIX, 
No. 5, May 1949.) 


Provides facts and information concerning 43 fields of training 
available to women students at Purdue University. 


Forty-Fourth Annual Report, 1948-49, Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. New 
York, The Foundation (522 Fifth Avenue), 1949. 
61 p. 

Among the features of the report are a discussion of “Education 
in Values” by President Oliver C. Carmichael, and a section pre- 
pared by the Foundation secretary, Robert M. Lester, summariz- 
ing some of the activities made possible during the third year of 
the experimental cooperative program of grants-in-aid for college 
professors. 

Higher Education in the New World, by Charles 
Cinnamon. Chicago 1, Ill. Association for Educa- 
tion by Radio (228 North LaSalle Street), 1949. 
22 p. Mimeo. Free. (Also available from Office 
of Education Script Exchange.) 

Prize-winning script in the 1949 Association for Education by 
Radio 1949 College Script Contest. In conversational manner 
tells story of the development of higher education in the United 
States. 


Music Education in the College, by Vincent Jones. 
Boston: C. C. Birchard & Co., 1949. 220p. $2.75. 


Presents relationships of some of the general principles of 
college education to the specific field of music. Surveys briefly 
the various phases of music taught in American colleges; advances 
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a basic philosophy and suggests pedagogical procedures which 
apply to the college level. Some model lessons are presented ag 
illustrations of principles to be followed in classes. 


The State of The University, 1929-1949, by Robert 
M. Hutchins. Chicago, IIl., University of Chicago, 
1949. 48 p. Paper. 


The Report, covering the 20 years of Dr. Hutchins’ administra. 
tion, records some of the significant activities of the institution 
during this period. Covers development of the University Col. 
lege; the relocation of the bachelor’s degree; the promoting of im 
dependent study; faculty salaries and the development of research 
at the University of Chicago. 


Report of the Conference on Curriculum in General 
Education of the Church-Related School, held at 
Green Lake, Wis., June 24-29, 1949. 188p. Paper, 
$2. (Limited supply of copies. May be secured 
from Miss Myra C. Carter, Secretary, Conference 
on Curriculum in General Education of the Church 
Related School, 152 Madison Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y.) 


Contains summaries of workshops and clinics of the conference; 
papers presented by well-known educators on the Philosophy of 
General Education; Techniques of Curriculum Building; The 
Teachers in General Education, Administration in General Edu 
cation, and several papers on evaluation in education. 
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